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editor’s letter 


deliver 

a magazine for marketers 


It’s Hard to Say No 


L ike most parents, I try to make 
sure my kids eat healthy. I’ll some- 
times even avoid the snack aisles 
at the grocery store. No need to 
tempt them. 

So imagine my son’s delight when a sample 
of a sugar-coated cereal we typically don’t buy 
arrived in our mailbox. A few bites was all it 
took. Now, we can’t go shopping without him 
wanting a box of this cereal (can’t blame him 
— it is good). 

That’s the beauty of sampling: It gets consum- 
ers to test out products they otherwise may not 
have considered. In fact, 81 percent will try a prod- 
uct after they receive a free sample, according to 
a recent survey conducted by Opinion Research 
Corp. for the United States Postal Service.® 
Clearly, sampling drives consumer behavior. 
In this issue we talk with corporate sampling 
veterans who discuss how it continues to rank 
among the most effective tactics in the history 
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of direct marketing because of its ability to do 
what no other medium can: put a physical prod- 
uct in customers’ hands (page 14). 

And with marketers having a renewed focus 
on sampling, we also look at its benefits, new 
trends and the innovative approaches brands 
are taking (page 9). 

Speaking of innovation, the marketers for 
a cutting-edge medical procedure have been 
able to stimulate interest for the product with 
direct mail pieces that are getting recipients 
talking about the sensitive subject of birth 
control (page 28). This, in turn, has positively 
impacted demand, helped convert sales and 
stimulated increasingly important peer-to- 
peer dialogue. 

There’s other great stuff in this issue, 
too, including why you should be looking at 
Grandma and Grandpa for new marketing 
opportunities (page 8), the benefits of exam- 
ining real-time marketing data as a campaign 
unfolds (page 10) and how to overcome the 
challenges we face when our marketing plans 
go wrong (page 20). 

And now I have a challenge for you: Next 
time you sample something and like it, try to 
resist the urge to buy it. If you can do it, drop 
me a line at delivermagazine.com. I want to 
know your secret. 



Thomas J. Foti, Editor 


o 

Want to learn even more about how 
and why mail samples can win you 
new customers? Be sure to check out 
our latest columns and case studies 
on sampling at delivermagazine.com. 
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inesses need to acquire new customers, and direct mail has 
en, time and time again, that it is one of the most cost-effective 
methods of customer acquisition for virtually any business.” 

— Keith Goodman, vice president of corporate solutions, Modern Postcard 



A BRIEF LOOK AT SOME BIG ISSUES IN DIRECT MAIL 









Points of Hue 

Colors to use (and avoid) when looking to achieve specific results 


Targeting 


Don’t worry, the fashion police won’t come looking for you if you don’t 
choose the perfect colors for your next direct mail campaign. But your 
customers may not either. Colors aren’t as clear-cut as words, but there is a loose meaning 
for most. And while color usage isn’t an exact science, hues definitely can influence the 
outcome of a direct mail campaign, says Cynthia Cornell, color researcher with Color Com- 
munications Inc. So when choosing, be conscious of the message you want to convey and 
how you want customers to perceive your products. — Christine Hansen 


Blue-based reds (such as raspberry 
red) are associated with more expen- 
sive products. Stick with yellow-based 
reds (like tomato red, which is imagined 
as less expensive) if you’re looking to 
downplay a high price. 

Use orange to play up affordability. 

Yellow is the first color the eye 
sees, and when used with dark colors 
for high contrast (e.g., black type on a 
yellow background), it becomes more 
powerful and more easily read. 

Choose green to convey possibility 
and hope. 

Blue connotes confidence and 
safety, making it a great choice for finan- 
cial and medical institution mailers. 

Purple is especially hot right now, 
but it’s typically used with high fash- 
ion, sports teams or sweet treats (e.g., 
chocolates or perfume) rather than 
direct marketing. 

Black conveys a strong sense of 
power, promise and the ability for high 
contrasts. Add sheen or matte to black, 
and it becomes more powerful. 

White (especially when pre- 
sented tone on tone) implies sophis- 
tication and formality - but also a 
high-end price point. 

Source: Color Communications Inc. 
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MEN’S 



AN EXTRA 

KOHL'S 




On the Spend 

Kohl’s plunks down extra cash for marketing 
when many competitors don’t 


Team Efforts 

Direct mail top driver for U.S. Olympic 
Committee fundraising 


Segmenting 


Despite the grim economy, the U.S. 
Olympic Committee (USOC) had its 
most successful fundraising campaigns in 2009. 

More than $9 million net was raised last year 
through all fundraising channels, and $8.5 million of that 
was generated through direct mail pieces sent to Team 
USA supporters, according to Janine Alfano, USOC 
chief development officer. 

“We use direct mail because it has historically been 
a really big revenue driver,” says Alfano, who adds that 
USOC mailings typically offer Team USA Olympic- 
branded premium items. 

And testing proves these front-end offers are 
working. “For each mailing, we take segments and 
test different elements, then compare those elements 
to the control to see what works best with our donors 
and fans,” Alfano says. Now that’s the way to support 
your team. — Christine Hansen 


Multichannel 


While many retailers cut back on promotional 
spending during the 2009 holiday selling season, 
Kohl’s department stores stayed top of mind with cost-conscious con- 
sumers by leveraging a depressed media buying market and spending 
more on direct mail. 

The Wisconsin-based chain’s holiday campaigns stressed the value 
offered by what the retailer calls “stackable savings opportunities.” 
Advertising, social media marketing and direct mail highlighted how 
shoppers could save the most by combining charge card offers, special 
deals at specific times and Kohl’s Cash coupons. 

Direct mail efforts focused on Kohl’s Charge customers, offer- 
ing them cardholder-only events, special Pick-Your-Day offers, and a 
bundled gift guide and jewelry mailer. 

In addition, cardholders in select markets received a men’s holiday 
gift guide that included extra savings offers. — Sandra Beckwith 



RNGOUUER 2010 


PAPER, PLEASE | NEW STUDY SHOWS AMERICANS HAVE A PRINT PREFERENCE 


Research 


Digital media is no substitute for traditional printed pieces, according to a recent survey conducted by 
Harris Interactive® on behalf of Earthtone, a firm specializing in comparison pricing for printers. The 
majority of employed U.S. adults (64 percent) say print media is easier to read than the digital equivalent. Further, more 
than two- thirds (68 percent) say they feel more comfortable reading something on paper than on screen, suggesting that 
we associate things we can touch and feel as being more “real.” 
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CALL OFF THE SEARCH 

New software helps find and correct apartment and suite numbers 


If there was a 40-percent 
chance your direct mail 
piece wouldn’t reach your customer, would 
you still pay to send it anyway? It’s exactiy what 
you’re doing if your mailers don’t include the 
correct apartment or business suite numbers. 

But no worries; there are easy ways to 
rid your database of these inaccurate and 


undeliverable addresses. Data quality and 
address management solutions company 
Melissa Data, for example, has launched 
AddressPlus — a new (and free!) addition to 
its address verification API and MAILERS+4 
postal automation software. 

The software analyzes residential and busi- 
ness addresses and will append or correct 


them with the right apartment number based 
on last name or the appropriate secondary 
suite information. 

“Now companies can avoid the waste and 
high costs associated with mail undelivered 
or returned simply because of a missing suite 
or apartment number,” says Greg Brown, 
Melissa Data’s marketing director. 


List Hygiene 



WHAT’S THE MATTER? 

Despite our increasingly virtual world, people still appre- 
ciate tangible items, as evidenced by Matter - a Royal 
Mail service that places brands directly in consumers’ 
homes via a box of free product samples. 

boxes mailed. 85 of recipients recall 
receiving the items. 41 % used the items. 1 % gave 
an item to a friend or family member. spoke with 

a friend or family member about one of the brands. 

Source: Antony Miller, head of media development, Royal Mail 



The percent of Internet users directly influenced 
to buy an item or a service thanks to direct mail. 

Source: 2009 Channel Preference Study, ExactTarget 
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leader column 


What’s New in Marketing? 
What’s Not? 

Don’t let the buzz surrounding social media obscure the real story. 



f half of life is just showing up, as the old saying goes, 
then the other half is paying attention. 

It’s easy to get distracted — by the details, the 
facts, your emotions, the noise and the clutter. It’s 
harder to stay on track, follow the game plan and 
keep sight of the ultimate goal. 

As marketers, we’re even more prone to get distracted. 
We love shiny new toys as much as, if not more than, any 
other profession. So we buzz about the “just came out” 
this and the “revolutionize the industry” that. We’re nuts 
about new. 

The danger is that we start following the new, and the tried- 
and-true becomes, well, boring. We’ve done that, we under- 
stand how it works, we’re tired of it already — even if the world 
of consumers and customers is not. We change our market- 
ing campaigns, our slogans, our 
packaging, our minds — not 
because the current program 
isn’t working but because we’re 
tired of it already. 

So it shouldn’t be surprising 
that the buzz throughout the 
marketing world is all around 
the latest social media platforms 
or the microblogging technique 


It’s always great 
to be out in front 
of a trend, but we 
shouldn’t allow the 
newness of an idea 
to overwhelm our 
strategy. In other 
words, don’t aban- 
don what works. 



that’s going to light up the world — when in reality, most of 
our audience hasn’t a clue about these. 

True, it’s always great to be out in front of a trend — try 
explaining to the CMO how you missed the “obvious” and you’ll 
know what we mean — but we shouldn’t allow the newness 
of an idea to overwhelm our strategy. In other words, don’t 
abandon what works. 

Most of America doesn’t know what microblogging is 
(69 percent in one recent poll), or doesn’t have (or really make) 
the time to post regularly to a blog or belong to a social net- 
working site (only 46 percent of adults do). 

Yes, marketers need to pay attention to the growth of social 
networks and new ways to connect — but more important, 
we need to pay attention to what works. It’s time to stop being 
distracted by the noise and focus on the game. 

Traditional media isn’t the 
new kid on the block, but it’s 
still an effective way to reach the 
largest audiences. And it makes 
an incredibly good partner with 
digital. Consider that a recent 
study found 76 percent of Inter- 
net users bought an item or a 
service thanks to the influence 
of direct mail. Any cataloger will 
tell you that sending a print cata- 
log helps boost online sales, and 
many retailers know that it’s the 
print circular that drives custom- 
ers into stores. 

So, next time you hear some- 
one going on and on about the 
latest-greatest social media site 
that’s going to revolutionize the 
business, nod your head and lis- 
ten. But don’t lose sight of what’s 
really important: marketing that 
sells more product. In the end, 
you’ll be glad you did. 
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Grandparent spend- 
ing has grown 7.6% 
per year since 2000 
— nearly double the 
annual growth rate for 
consumers overall. 



GRANDPARENTS SPEND 
MORE THAN $100 BILLION 

A YEAR ON ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, INCLUDING CAM- 
ERAS, CAMPING GEAR, 
BICYCLES AND BOATS, 
AMONG OTHER THINGS. 


3 out of 10 

adults are grandparents — an all-time high. 



$254,000: The average 
net worth of households 
led by 55- to 64-year- 
olds (66% of which are 
grandparent led). It’s the 
highest of any age group. 


rf 




ortunities 


Spending trillions of dollars annually, America’s grandparents are 
a consumer force to be reckoned with — or at least finally recognized by 
marketers, according to The Grandparent Economy, a study commissioned 
by Grandparents.com and authored by Peter Francese. They number about 
70 million, and are better educated, more affluent and more economically 
active than any previous generation of grandparents. — Christine Hansen 



Many of today’s grandparents are 
boomers who don’t feel as old as 
they are — so don’t remind them of 
their age! It’s why Southern Cali- 
fornia Presbyterian Homes 
used images of The White Sands 
of La Jolla retirement commu- 
nity rather than encumbering its 
marketing message with images of 
mature adults in this piece sent last 
spring to 7,000 people within a 
1 0-mile radius of La Jolla, Calif. 


Today's grandparents spend 
more than $77 billion a year 
on travel-related expenses, 
including airline and train 
tickets, lodging and meals, 
among other things. 



How can brands best reach grandparents? “Be authentic and honest, showcase 
a product’s benefits, and try an ageless marketing approach combined 
with hyper-targeting,” says David Martino, president of Martino & Binzer, a 

Connecticut-based agency that caters to direct mail clients. 


SOURCE: “The Grandparent Economy” by Peter Francese and commissioned in April 2009 by Grandparents.com. To view the complete 
study, go to www.grandparents.com/economy. 



$2 trillion: Amount 
grandparents 
spend annually on 
goods and serv- 
ices — that’s one- 
third of consumer 
spending overall. 



The grandparent 
population is larger 
than either the 
African-American 
or Hispanic popula- 
tion segments. 
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outside the box 



MARC McCRERY 

Give It a Try 

Don’t just tell consumers about your product — 
let them sample it for themselves. 


S ure, your marketing team 
can come up with clever 
slogans to help sell prod- 
ucts. But is that really 
going to grab consumers’ 
attention, especially when they’re 
bombarded daily with branding mes- 
sages across all sorts of mediums? 
Your product needs to stand out — 
and giving consumers a free sample 
they can try for themselves is hard 
to ignore. 

Sampling drives purchase consid- 
eration. In fact, 61 percent say sam- 
pling a product is the most effective 
way to try a brand, and 81 percent will 
try a product after they receive a free 
sample, according to a recent survey 
conducted by Opinion Research Corp. 
for the United States Postal Service.® 


“The key to any 
successful sampling 
program is focusing 
on the consumers who 
are most likely to give 
your product a shot. 


The survey also shows that con- 
sumers actively seek samples, with 
almost half of respondents request- 
ing one within the past year. And 
many are doing so through innova- 
tive new channels, such as social 
networks, which many big-name 
global brands are using to promote 
product samples. 

Marketers also are capitalizing on 
TV commercials to drive traffic to 
Web sites where consumers can ask 
for a sample to be sent to their home 
— the place most of them want to try 
products, according to the Opinion 
Research survey. That’s because 
receiving samples at home lets con- 
sumers experience a product in a 


— MarcMcCrery, USPS 



place that is comfortable and conve- 
nient for them. 

But while these new channels are 
great ways for marketers to promote 
trial offerings to many, the key to any 
successful sampling program is focus- 
ing on the consumers who are most 
likely to give your product a shot. 

Mail is the only medium that really 
enables you to target consumers — 
and gives you access to their homes. 
Plus, mail is highly measurable, mean- 
ing you can better track whether your 
sample actually converted into a sale. 

As marketers continue to look for 
new and creative opportunities to 
get samples to consumers to increase 
trial, the Postal Service™ is actively 
exploring new ways to help them get 
samples to customers — from creat- 
ing a co-op box of product samples 
to exploring ways to leverage Post 
Office™ locations. To learn more about 
USPS® sampling options, or to share 
how you are creatively using sampling 
as part of your marketing mix, e-mail 
us at samples@usps.gov. 

Marc McCrery is the executive director 
leading the sampling initiative at the 
United States Postal Service. ® 
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p.o.v. 


DAVID ROSENDAHL 

Real-Time Marketing 

It’s no longer good enough to respond to leads in a day or 
even hours — response time is now measured in minutes. 



H ow much does a quick turnaround 
on leads really impact ROI? A com- 
prehensive lead response man- 
agement survey from MIT and 
InsideSales.com tells us that the 
odds are 21 times greater of qualifying a Web-based lead 
if it’s responded to in five minutes vs. 30 minutes. 

But it’s not just about quickly getting a prospective 
customer to pick up the phone while his or her interest 
is piqued. You also have to engage the individual in a 
meaningful and relevant discussion within moments of 
browsing your Web site, landing pages or microsites. 


Thanks to the latest real-time data software, the infor- 
mation you need to do just that is at your fingertips. Every 
generated lead can include additional details about the 
individual’s interest, the pages they’ve previously viewed 
and the marketing that drove them online, such as a direct 
mail piece with a personalized URL. 

The ability to provide a fast and meaningful response 
is only one benefit of the new technology. Monitoring 
data in real time also allows you to test, track and tweak 
performance as it unfolds. Rather than waiting until the 
end of the campaign, you can spot trouble areas and make 
improvements on the fly. 

As an added bonus — because some elements of a real- 
time, cross-media campaign can be modified as they unfold 
— things don’t have to be “perfect” in order to launch a 
campaign. This lets marketing managers create campaigns 
that become more streamlined and increasingly more effec- 
tive as time goes on. 

Real-time data helped us convert prospects to cus- 
tomers at a recent event. We held a gathering for our 
user community, friends and the press at the PRINT 09 
trade show in Chicago. Two hours before it began, our 
marketing team reviewed the latest RSVP figures 
— pulled in real time from the campaign dash- 
board. Noting the frantic nature of the show, 
we decided to send a text message to all who 
had responded, reminding them of the event, 
location and time. 

This approach worked extremely well for 
us, as the event yielded more new clients than 
any previous year. In this economic environ- 
ment, taking advantage of real-time data proved 
instrumental in maximizing our ROI, and it can 
do the same for you. 


David Rosendahl is co-founder and executive vice presi- 
dent of client services for MindFirelnc. (mind fir einc.com), 
which links offline marketing channels with the Internet. 
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Think Inside the Box 


Mailing product samples 

continues to be one of the most 
effective ways that marketers can 
entice customers to try a new 
product or become familiar with 
a more established one. Go online 
to find out how this column under- 
scores the potency of mail samples 
and explains to marketers just why 
this approach continues to work 
even in the digital age, and how. 



12 Steps to Screwing 
Up Your Marketing. 

This piece looks at some of 
the most persistent reasons 
why marketers can be 
their own worst enemies 
when it comes to campaign 
planning. From poor 
research to narrow planning 
to opaque objectives, 
any number of factors 
can hamper your efforts, 
regardless of your spend. 
So if you’re absolutely 
determined to mess up your 
marketing, this tongue- 
in-cheek (yet insightful) 
column offers a shortcut. 



Power in the Mailbox 

While most marketing channels have their advantages, direct mail remains 
the best way to quickly establish a more personal relationship with con- 
sumers, as this piece points out: “When a direct mail letter shows up in a 
personally addressed, stamped envelope, part of us wants to believe that 
someone took a moment to compose, print, address and post it, just for 
us. All the better if the letter calls us by name and bears a signature in 
fountain pen-evoking blue. A good writer can make an e-mail blast sound 
personal, but there is no electronic substitute for the look and feel of a 
signed letter in a stamped, addressed envelope.” Indeed. 


FOR THESE AND OTHER OPINION PIECES, GO TO DELIVERMAGAZINE.COM/C0LUMNS 



How to Get the 
Creative Work 
You Want. 

Too often, when 
a marketing 
campaign fails, 
marketers point 
fingers in every 
direction except at 
themselves. But no 
matter what your 
agency did or didn’t 
do, you’re still ulti- 
mately responsible 
for the results. So 
rather than just 
complain about 
bad work when you 
get it, you should 
consider how your 
brand can get the 
most out of its 
creative partner- 
ships. This piece 
shows how clients 
can work better 
with their marketing 
partners to avoid 
such failures. 
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pushing the envelope 



Polycom promotes its cure for conference 
call cringe with a direct mail campaign that 
generates a lot of noise with customers. 


Buzz 


Kill 


by Sandra Beckwith 


W e’ve all heard it. It’s that annoying “buzz” sound that comes from the conference 

room speakerphone when a cell phone gets near it — electronic warning signals 
that your smartphone has gotten too close for the company phone’s comfort. And 
while radio frequency (RF) interference is nothing new, our awareness of it is, as 
more and more business is conducted over virtual forms of communications. 

So when Polycom Inc. came up with a way to block the buzz, it needed to let 
the business world know immediately. 

The California-based video, voice and network solutions provider enlisted the help of agency Babcock 
& Jenkins to create a “No More Buzz” direct mail and awareness campaign. The goal? Help the sales force 
convince customers they needed to replace key conference phones with Polycom’s newest iterations 
equipped with shielding to eliminate RF transmission interference, as well as open the door to conversa- 
tions about related products. 

The sales force selected 250 key influencers to receive a dimensional 
mailer featuring a light-activated sound chip that emitted a recording 
of the easily recognizable interference buzz when they opened the box. 

About 17 percent responded to the invitation to schedule an in-person 
meeting with a sales representative, receiving a pair of noise-canceling 
headphones for their inquiry. 

Polycom also sent nearly 75,000 IT decision makers a flat mailer that 
included the sound chip and five reasons to visit nomorebuzz.com — a 
landing page with interactive videos that let users generate “conference 
call cringe,” the Polycom-coined phrase for the reaction of meeting partici- 
pants when a phone buzzes because it lacks the company’s innovation. 

Web site registration incentives for the flat mailers, including the 
chance to win $15 in music downloads and noise- canceling headphones, 
helped generate a 2.5-percent response rate. 

“In addition to providing more qualified sales leads than the aver- 
age campaign, this one also taught us a lot about how our audience 
responds,” says Michelle Chessler, director of marketing communi- 
cations for Polycom’s voice communications solutions. 

Seems all of Polycom’s efforts to eliminate buzz wound up creating 
a lot of it for the company itself. 


“In addition to 
providing more 
qualified sales 
leads than the 
average cam- 
paign, this one 
also taught us 
a lot about how 
our audience 
responds.” 

— Michelle Chessler, director 
of marketing communications 
for Polycom’s voice communi- 
cations solutions 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY FLYING FISH STUDIOS 


GENERATING BUZZ: The “buzz” associated 
with mobile phone interference was heard 
when the dimensional mailer opened. 



NOTABLE OFFERS: Recipients 
were given a PIN to check out 
special purchase incentives. 


CLEAR COMMUNICATION: 

A personalized letter explained how Polycom 
can make conference calls more productive, 
efficient and buzz free. 


WRITE STUFF: A pen and 
repositionable notepad helped 
keep Polycom top of mind. 


THE ESSENTIALS 

Agency: Babcock & Jenkins (Portland, Ore.). Client: Polycom Inc. (Pleasanton, Calif.). Target Audience: 250 key influencers, 
75,000 IT decision makers. Goal: Encourage customers to upgrade conference phones. DM Vehicle: Dimensional mailer 
with sound chip emitting annoying buzz and flat direct mail piece with sound chip and offers. Response rate: 1 7 percent 
for dimensional mailer, 2.5 percent for flat mailer. 
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Let sampling campaigns prove the power of your product 


BY BURT RHODES | ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT CARTER 


S ure, good marketers are experts at explaining to consumers the 
many benefits and advantages of a new product or brand. But 
convincing those same customers to purchase isn’t always as 
simple as broadcasting a commercial or aiming e-mails at them. 

Sometimes, say experts, winning consumers to a product means 
letting them try it before they buy it. Sometimes, a brand has to 
lead by a sample. 

“Product samples are a way of creating excitement,” explains Rico 
Cipriaso, a corporate marketing veteran who has spearheaded product 
sampling campaigns for major international beauty brands. “Sending 
samples is one of the best ways to reproduce a store experience in the 
customer’s home.” 


Indeed, sampling continues to rank among the most effective 
tactics in the history of direct marketing, in part because of its 
ability to do what no other medium can: put a physical product in 
customers’ hands. Moreover, the practice is finding new adherents 
even in the digital age. 

Consequently, while some CMOs struggle to make sense of new 
media initiatives, many others are enjoying steady success thanks 
to a rediscovery of the appeal of product sampling and the power 
of direct mail to get these campaigns to customers. 

“Sampling is growing in importance [because] consumers are 
bombarded with messages,” says Cindy Johnson, who worked as the 
corporate sampling programs manager for Procter & Gamble before 
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A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 

Consumers love getting something free — even if it’s a tiny bit of something, as 
evidenced by recent sampling initiatives from these brands. 


Texas Pete Hot Sauce 

The hot sauce brand recently touted its 
flavor varieties by offering a limited number 
of product samples through the social 
networking site Facebook.® The company 
planned to distribute its 10,000 samples 
over a four-week period, but hit that 
number of requests in just six days. Each 
sample contained a 1 .9-ounce bottle of the 
consumer’s flavor of choice, a can koozie 
and a coupon that held a unique bar code to 
help the company track its redemption rate. 

PureSpectrum 

When the Georgia-based lighting company 
needed to distinguish its new 20-watt 
dimmable compact fluorescent lamp from 
rival products, a sample campaign was the 
answer. Test products were mailed to the 
company’s target audience - the 964 rural 
electrical co-ops across the United States. 
The campaign results generated an influx 
of purchase orders, product sales and 
requests for quotes. 

Splenda 

In July, the sweetener brand used sampling 
to give consumers a first look at its new 
pocket-sized mist spray and to gather 
feedback before rollout. Splenda required 
requesters to become fans of its Facebook 
page, which let the company better target 
its key demographic — women 25 and 
older — through their profiles on the social 
networking site. More than 1 6,000 samples 
were given away in just two weeks. 


Living Proof 

Free samples flew off the virtual shelves 
when the beauty brand offered Facebook 
users a trial of its No Frizz hair care product. 
More than 1 5,000 samples were requested 
in a 48-hour period. Plus, fan numbers 
for the product spiked from around 1 ,000 
to more than 7,000 during the promotion, 
even though consumers weren’t required to 
become a fan to receive the sample. 

NewBeauty magazine 

Four times a year, the publication’s beauty 
sampling program, TestTube,™ sends sub- 
scribers deluxe-size samples of beauty 
products along with a booklet detailing the 
products’ features and benefits. After the 
first year of the program’s launch, 96 percent 
of recipients said they purchased a full- 
price version of a sample item. The TestTube™ 
currently has over 20,000 subscribers, and 
the program continues to grow. 

Cablevision Systems 

Last fall, the New York-area cable operator 
brought interactive banner ads to TV that let 
its nearly 3 million subscribers order product 
samples from companies, such as Benjamin 
Moore, with a click of their TV remotes. 

Sephora 

The retail beauty chain offers consumers 
up to three free product samples with every 
online order. Customers select samples 
during checkout and the trial offerings are 
mailed with their purchased products. 


starting her own marketing consultancy. “It’s 
just really hard to make an impact on consum- 
ers today. But people love samples.” 

Certainly, sampling allows companies to 
extend their message. According to figures from 
the Promotion Marketing Association, product 
samples reach 70 million households each 
quarter. A recent PMA poll also found that 
75 percent of customers say they have become 
aware of a product through a sample. 

And consumers are acting on this awareness, 
with many saying that product sampling helps 
them choose among brands. For instance, 
81 percent of consumers said they would try 
a product after receiving a sample, according 
to a poll conducted in December by Opinion 
Research Corp. on behalf of the United States 
Postal Service.® Moreover, 61 percent of those 
polled said that sampling a product is the most 
effective way to get them to try a brand. 

“It is the consumer-preferred method of mar- 
keting,” Johnson says. “[Consumers] are tuning 
out the advertising, [but] they love to try new 
things. That’s why product sampling works.” 
Like Cipriaso, Johnson maintains that prod- 
uct sampling is an ideal way to win customers’ 
faith in a product. “Consumers feel the sample 
gives them the actual experience of the product,” 
she says. “They don’t have to risk any investment 
to be able to try it.” 

This is important, continues Johnson, 
because many consumers are still anxious about 
the current economy and have become much 
more discriminating about their purchases. 
“That’s why sampling is even more successful 
right now,” she says. “Because they don’t want to 
invest dollars in new products. So they are rely- 
ing on that trial experience to tell them whether 
they are going to like the product or not.” 

Brands can get samples to consumers through 
an assortment of avenues, of course, from event 
marketing giveaways to newspaper inserts. Direct 
mail efforts, though, offer one of the surest ave- 
nues to reach consumers, say marketers. 

Nick Peragine, product sales manager 
for Georgia-based lighting manufacturer 
PureSpectrum, says his company recently used 


mail to send samples of a new energy-efficient 
light bulb to a wide assortment of B-to-B con- 
tacts. “We came to the decision to use direct 
mail primarily because it was the easiest way 
to introduce our products to a large number 
of potential constituents over a broad area 
— and to be able to get actual samples of our 
product in their hands.” 

Johnson says the precision of mail marketing 


also gives it an advantage in product sampling 
campaigns, although she acknowledges that 
targeting isn’t everything when it comes to 
sampling. “With sampling, targeting is very 
important, but there are other elements that go 
into the return on investment. Like if you’re 
resampling the same person: I don’t care if you 
have the right target, if you have poor sample 
control there’s no point in doing the program.” 
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And while it’s a natural fit with direct mail, 
product sampling also can be integrated into 
larger, multimedia campaigns. In the Opin- 
ion Research Corp. poll, 84 percent of respon- 
dents said they would be likely to log on to a 
Web site to receive samples if they received a 
post card driving them to the site. 

“A lot of retailers have sites where you can 
request a sample,” Johnson notes, pointing out 
how one grocery chain has blended mail and 
sampling with digital elements of its market- 
ing mix. “And because consumers are thinking 
they get the sample through that supermarket, 
then that’s where they go to find the product if 
they want to buy it. Consumers link the brand 
with the retailer.” 

Thus, the retailer enjoys the bump up in 
brand opinion and recognition, she says, while 
its sampling vendor carries the actual respon- 
sibility for distributing the products. 

Johnson says these integrated 
programs also give marketers 
a chance to learn more about 
their customers. “A lot of times 



[after sending a sample], we give 
them a Web site to register on,” 
she explains. “We say, ‘Here’s 
a Web site. We’re collecting 
information about your sample, 
giving away a small prize.’ And 
they will go online and register, 
and provide us with the feed- 
back that way.” 

Likewise, many brands are 
making use of social media networks in their 
sampling efforts. It’s becoming increasingly 
common, for instance, for brands to mail 
samples of new products to a select list of tar- 
gets and then watch as those recipients go to 
Facebook® and other sites to post rave reviews 
about the samples. 

This suggests that product sampling also 
engenders consumer loyalty, much like fre- 
quent flyer programs and other initiatives, 
Cipriaso says. He notes how quality product 
samples, despite usually being distributed in 
small quantities, have a way of getting con- 
sumers to come back to certain brands. “After 
we introduce you to our products, we want 
to make sure we keep you forever,” he says. 
“We also know that the best customers tend 
to replenish. They buy the same product over 
and over again because they use it every day 
and they love it.” 

And these customers also present ideal tar- 
gets for sampling campaigns designed to 
expand a brand line, says Johnson: “Let’s say 
you’re already using a shampoo by a particular 


WE SEND OUT 
SAMPLES TO MAKE 

sure customers are familiar 
with our products and to 
introduce new products to 
our best customers.” 


- RICO CIPRIASO, corporate sampling expert 


brand. If that brand is expanding into the 
antiperspirant and moisturizer categories, the 
person who already uses another product by 
that brand may be more receptive to buying the 
product. Sometimes, giving them a sample will 
help make that transition happen.” 

But for all their enthusiasm about product 
sampling, Johnson and others don’t hesitate 
to warn CMOs about taking sampling cam- 
paigns too lightly. No marketing strategy is 
ever easy to execute, Johnson points out, 
so marketers need to approach sampling as 
wisely as they would any other tactic. “The 
famous misconception is that product sam- 
pling is easy,” she says. “You really do need to 
dot your i’s and cross your t’s.” 

In the end, though, when done right, prod- 
uct sampling can yield not only invaluable 
brand exposure, but also solid ROI, richer 
knowledge about customers and a stronger 
bond between companies and the people who 
buy their goods. 

Put simply, says Cipriaso, “It’s a business case 
that works.” □ 


Samples endure as 
a powerful way to 
win customers. In 
December, Opinion 
Research Corp. 
surveyed 1,000 
consumers on behalf 
of the USPS® - all 
of them primarily 
responsible for sorting 
their household’s mail. 
Here are a few findings: 
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A TASTE OF THINGS TO COME 

A product sampling expert tells why sampling campaigns may be more effective than ever. 

BY PAMELA OLDHAM 


Cindy Johnson spent more than 1 5 years at Procter & Gamble, including her 
tenure as the corporate sampling programs manager. In that time, she worked 
with nearly all of the P&G products and developed some valuable insights into 
how and why sampling continues to win over customers. 

Johnson, who now consults with top marketers as head of her own firm, Sampling 
Effectiveness Advisors, sat down with Deliver® recently to share those insights 
and explain why recent advances in mail samples could make them more for- 
midable than ever. 

DELIVER: What makes sampling effective? 

CINDY JOHNSON: With over 30,000 different products on the shelf in the 
average grocery store and with the typical consumer receiving as many as 3,000 
advertising messages a day, a sample trial is one of the few ways that guarantees 
a brand due consideration from its target audience. 

DELIVER: Is sampling growing in importance? 

JOHNSON: [Todays consumers] aren’t taking as many risks on a new brand or 
a new product. They love to try new products, but don’t want to spend $7 or $8 on 
a new shampoo to see if they like it. So they are relying on product trial experiences 
to tell them whether they are going to like the product or not. Coupons are nice if 
you’re going to buy the product anyway. But if you want to reach a new consumer 
who has never tried your product, the best way is going to be through a sample. 

DELIVER: Why are more samples being mailed today? 

JOHNSON: Two or three years ago, 80 percent of all purchase decisions 
were made in store. People were out of the home more often, and brands had to 
reach people where they were — out having fun or at work, or whatever. But now, 
because of the economy, 70 percent of purchase decisions are made at home. 
[Consumers] are making lists, and they’re going through their cupboards and 
figuring out what they need. Plus, they’re just not going out as much. So brands 
really have to try to reach the consumer and provide samples at home, where the 
decisions are being made. 

DELIVER: What sampling innovations excite you? 

JOHNSON: There is a new technology developed by First Flavor (FirstFlavor. 
com) called Peel ’n Taste.® It’s a film sample you put in your mouth that dissolves 
and gives you the same flavor experience as the product. For beverage brands 
especially, this will be a good way of sampling because in the past, they’ve really 
only been able to sample in store or at events [from a can or bottle] and there 
hasn’t been a good way to reach households. It will significantly reduce the cost 
and complexity of sampling for them. With this technology, they can actually send 
a sample through the mail, in a regular letter-sized envelope. Peel ’n Taste® will 
open up a lot of doors for companies to send samples to consumers. 



CINDY JOHNSON’S 
TIPS FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
SAMPLING CAMPAIGN 


7 . 

Reach your target consumer 
when and where they are likely to 
try the sample, now most likely 
at home. 

2 . 

Limit the program to one sample 
per customer. 

3 . 

Use a proven program with an 
experienced vendor. 

4 . 

Measure so you know what to do 
(or not do) next time. A purchase 
conversion measurement also 
lets you determine ROI. 
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MARKETING 
MISERY 

What happens when the best-laid plans go awry. 

BY STEVE CUNO 
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Editor’s Note: You shouldn’t be reading this article. 
You should be reading the story we originally planned 
for this space. But, in a bad twist of luck, it fell through 
at the last minute. Which got us thinking: Marketers 
know all too well about things not going as planned; 
let’s do a story on that. So we called our friend Steve 
Cuno, longtime direct marketer and owner of The 
Response Agency, and asked him to share some hor- 
ror stories. There were only two rules: Tell us the best 
stories you know, but no names please (we don’t want 
to make that mistake). Here’s what he sent us. 
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CORBIS 


T o hear us marketers pitch, you’d think we never slip up. 

We brag about knowing what works in direct mail. We 
test, analyze and predict. We measure results right down 
to cost-per-sale. We have myriad war stories about pull- 
ing a mega-percent response that amazed naysayers. For 
us to talk about what went wrong is so ... so ... not us. 
But sooner or later, everyone stumbles. Each of the following tales 
is true, something I experienced firsthand or picked up from someone 
who experienced it first-hand. I think sharing our stumbles — and how 
we recover from them — can be instructive. It’s helpful not to feel like 
the only person in the room with warts. It’s equally helpful to realize 
that we can get up, rejoin the race and start winning again — often 
stronger for the experience. 

THE WRONG NUMBER 

My friend shared an office with another direct marketer in a respected 
agency. One fine morning she watched as her colleague eagerly opened 
and flipped through the new catalog samples that had just arrived on her 
desk. This was her project, her baby. One hundred pages, perfect-bound, 
a real gem of a catalog, on its way to mailboxes all over the country at 
that very moment. But she didn’t beam. Instead, she wordlessly drew the 
wastebasket from under her desk and vomited into it. 

The 1-800 phone number, printed in huge type on every single one 
of those 100 pages, was wrong. Luckily, they were able to purchase the 
number, but every marketer who has ever endured a major screw-up 
knows that horror. To realize that you’ve blown it, really blown it, in 
a big, irretrievable, expensive way, that the little singing orphan was 
wrong, the sun won’t come up tomorrow, the next day, or the next day 
after that, or possibly ever again, and that from every angle, all you see 
is disaster. And there’s no way you’ll get through it. 

Yet, somehow, we do get through. Years after the fact, we may even 
muster a laugh as we retell the tale of that singular, send-your-stomach- 
crashing-through-the-floor, career-obliterating moment. 

A famous comedian once defined humor as “pain, plus time.” He may 
have been onto something. 

THE WRONGER NUMBER 

No client or agency lacks anecdotes about the importance of checking 
and double- checking phone numbers. You’d think, for instance, that a 
large California research firm would know its own phone number. Yet 
when they placed an ad in a costly national publication and comple- 
mented it with an extensive direct mail program, they unwittingly trans- 
posed two digits. The newly published number turned out to be available, 
so the firm quickly secured it for themselves. They were lucky. 

Less fortunate was the multi-state bank that transposed two digits on 


a billboard campaign. In strict compliance with Murphy’s Law, the resul- 
tant number belonged to an ... er ... “adult” phone service. But studies 
show that such embarrassments are not long recalled by anyone except 
the embarrassed. Indeed, consumer chuckles subsided soon after the 
billboards came down, and the bank continued growing. Still, there is no 
such thing as checking a phone number too many times. 

Every marketer knows that missing deadlines is unwise. I learned the 
hard way that beating a deadline can be unwise, too. A client had been 
pressuring us to turn around a project faster than we felt was possible. 
Then, to our surprise, we did it. We mailed on the requested date instead 
of the date three days hence we’d negotiated. Strutting into the client’s 
office expecting a hero’s welcome, I nearly lost the business instead. 
Having taken our negotiated drop date to heart, the client had delayed 
informing its personnel of the promotion. I now know never to presume 
to please a client with a surprise early drop. 

THE RARE, FORTUITOUS OUTCOME 

But let’s lighten up a bit. On rare occasions, what starts out as a mis- 
take can end up a winner. Consider, for instance, a service company 
that wanted to send its most profitable clients a generous coupon. Their 
agency crafted a sales letter that flattered readers: They were preferred 
customers; no one else was receiving the coupon; this was a token of the 
company’s appreciation. Had they remembered to enclose the coupon, 
this might have been a great mailing. 

Chagrined, the agency apologized to the client and took full respon- 
sibility. In record time and at its own expense, the agency created and 
mailed an envelope with the headline, “Oops!” The subhead, enclosed in 
parentheses, read, “Details inside.” The sales letter opened with, “My mis- 
take!” and went on to say that, this time, the coupon really was enclosed. 
(Needless to say, the agency made sure of it.) 

But things were not rosy between agency and client. This was the 
agency’s longest-standing account. The account executive’s income 
depended on it. And at that moment, the client was displeased. He didn’t 
like saying “oops” to his customers. He feared it made him look incom- 
petent. If he couldn’t remember to put a piece of paper in an envelope, 
how could customers trust him to deliver on his promises? 

In a rare twist, serendipity came to the rescue. The “Oops!” mailing 
produced record coupon redemptions. Now the client is considering 
repeating the “mistake” on purpose. 

Not that all happy endings bear repeating. 

To add interest to a B-to-B direct mail program, a national promo- 
tional products company dropped a pair of their own branded breath 
mints into every envelope. Often this kind of attention-getting device 
can be a good idea. But the soft mints didn’t stand a chance against 
the envelope’s tightly packed contents, which ground them to a white 
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powder. Recipients from all over the country, imagining they had received 
illicit drugs, called the FBI. 

Yet the result was positive. The media played the story with a humor- 
ous twist. The exposure was tantamount to free advertising, and the 
company continued to grow and prosper. On a hunch, however, that the 
happy outcome might have been a fluke — and that the FBI’s patience 
might not be boundless — the company opted against reusing the 
crushed mint strategy. 

IT SURE SEEMEB FUNNY AT THE TIME 

Perhaps the antithesis of awful moments later retold with humor would 
be moments that began as funny ... but ended up not. 

A highly sought-after illustrator liked to hide gags in initial roughs, 
and then remove them from the finished product. He once told me about 
painting a lush garden scene for a major billboard campaign. In the rough 
stage, he couldn’t resist adding two, hardly-noticeable pairs of naked 
feet — in a compromising position — poking out from under some 
bushes. The client liked the illustration as it was and approved it with 
no changes. The illustrator, having forgotten the feet, went happily on 
to his next project. 

Months later, he saw the billboard — and the feet. Devastated, he 
called the client and apologized. If he regretted adding the feet, he 
regretted apologizing more. The boards had been up for weeks and 
no one had noticed the feet. Now, though, the billboards had to come 
down. My friend faced the ire of his client, and of the agency. Certainly 
he earned their ire, but let’s be honest. Is it so hard for many of us to 
imagine making a similar goof? 


Early in my career, I served a brief sentence as the advertising man- 
ager for a dour company that was embarrassed by its need to advertise. 
Management would approve no ad with selling power or personality; 
every concept had to be passive and understated. As you might expect, 
I had time on my hands. So, one day, I roughed an ad that was over- 
the-top inappropriate. It was for an imagined infertility product, if 
that tells you anything. 

I sent it up the ladder for approval, expecting a chuckle in response. 
Instead, the CEO approved it. I then had the honor of explaining to 
him that the ad was a joke, doing my best to avoid saying that no 
one with taste or judgment would have approved that ad, and didn’t 
he know that his company didn’t even have an infertility product? I 
wasn’t there long. 

I’M FALLING BUT I CAN GET UP 

So, what can we learn from all of this? Well, not even the most sea- 
soned professional is immune to mishaps and missteps. When For- 
tuna calls on us to pull a rabbit from a hat, make lemonade from a 
lemon or simply buck up and face the consequences, surely there is 
solace in knowing we haven’t been singled out. It can and does hap- 
pen to anyone. 

And, truthfully, sometimes the “mistakes” we make actually lead 
to outcomes that are better than we deserve. Even when they don’t, 
they generally provide lessons painfully, but gratefully, learned. 

The trick is in emerging from the experience better than when we 
started into it. Speaking of which, this article came out better than 
the one originally planned. □ 
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AND NOW, 
A WORD 
FOR 
THEIR 
SPONSORS 


WGN RADIO WINS OVER TOP 
ADVERTISERS WITH A HIGHLY 
PERSONALIZED MULTICHANNEL 
J MARKETING CAMPAIGN. 


BY PAULA ANDRUSS 



4 * 


I 
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W hen Chicago radio station 

WG N decided to take its best 
advertisers out to the ball 
game last year, the station 
figured it should drive them to the Web first. 

To that end, the station, which is the broadcast 
home of a professional baseball team, launched 
a colorful and highly personalized multichannel 
campaign that mixed direct mail and digital 
messaging into an engaging effort that drew 
some of its most lucrative advertisers to a party 
and ball game on the team’s 2009 Opening Day. 
Along the way, the station also underscored how 
new technology is allowing marketers to rewrite 
the rules of personalized campaigns. 



“Whether someone is interested in the product or service being sold or not, when you use 

this kind of dynamic personalization, people just can’t help but look at it.” 

— Frank Defino Jr., vice president and managing director, Tukaiz 


had forgotten about the invitation to 
get their response. That was not much 
of an issue with this campaign,” he says, 
adding that the organization has already 
inquired about doing a similar campaign 
with Tukaiz for Opening Day this year. 

WGN executives echo this senti- 
ment, saying they were thrilled with 
the mailers response. “The campaign 
was hugely successful,” says Wendi 
Power, director of sales for WGN Radio. 
“The personalized invitations really set 
us apart, and our clients were very 
impressed with their own personalized 
URL (PURL) to RSVP.” 


point, so it’s different from anything you’ve ever seen. When some- 
one sees this technology for the first time, their jaw just drops. It’s 
very cool to stand there and watch their eyes light up.” 

But for all of the stylishness of the postcards and digital ele- 
ments, Defino says the mail pieces succeeded largely because of 
their substance and adherence to marketing fundamentals. “We 
still include the message, the offer, the response and the call to 
action,” he explains. “And we carefully measure results. All of those 
Marketing 101 rules that you need to follow are included in there, 
but we like to break those rules ever so slightly, and personaliza- 
tion does just that.” 

Defino also says that the ability to track recipient behavior 
through the PURL provides added value to the strategy. He admits 
that some at WGN were initially apprehensive about the integrated 


campaign and how the assorted elements would all come together. 
However, once they learned how they would be able to capture 
data and gauge response, those fears were assuaged. “Through the 
PURL,” he says, “WGN could track a variety of recipient behaviors 
regarding the invitation, from when they first accessed the Web 
site to how long they stayed on it and which links they clicked on 
while they were there.” 

It’s all part of an effort for marketers to set themselves apart 
from the pack, something Defino says highly personalized mail 
campaigns are uniquely positioned to do. “Whether someone is 
interested in the product or service being sold or not, when you 
use this kind of dynamic personalization, people just can’t help 
but look at it; it’s just human nature,” he says. “They feel compelled 
to look more closely and check it out.” □ 


The mailer, a 6-inch by 9-inch card die cut in the image of a 
baseball glove and delivered in a clear envelope, featured the recipi- 
ents’ first and last names and included a call to action to visit their 
own personalized Web address to RSVP to the event. 

That landing page dropped recipients into an elaborate baseball 
stadium scene containing personalized text, audio and an animated 
short video. In the video clip, the recipient, outfitted in a personal- 
ized jersey, is announced at the plate, hits a home run, runs the 
bases and watches the scoreboard light up in fireworks and spell out 
his or her name as an announcer calls out that name again. 

“The request for a response was really a call to action to visit the 
personalized URL that was created for each individual recipient,” 
explains Frank Defino Jr., vice president and managing director 
for Franklin Park, 111. -based Tukaiz, the marketing communica- 
tions company that produced the campaign. “It was like watching 
a new movie personalized to you.” 

That individual touch had a big impact. WGN sent out 300 
invitations to an elite group of executives from some of its big- 
gest advertisers, including a brewery and an automaker. The piece 
prompted 270 recipients to reply, a response rate of 72.3 percent. 

And unlike past efforts to attract those execs, this campaign 
didn’t quickly slip the minds of recipients, says Defino. “In past 
years [WGN] had to follow up by phone with many people who 


For its part, the die-cut mailer had 
been inspired by a baseball-themed direct mail piece that WGN 
had received from Tukaiz several months earlier. (For more on 
the seminal Tukaiz mailer, go to delivermagazine.com/ case-studies/ 
2009/01/13/tukaiz-sports.) 

Defino says WGN invested heavily in the multichannel cam- 
paign — and in direct mail in particular — because station offi- 
cials felt that the campaign’s “wow factor” would quickly engage 
a time-pressed audience too often inundated by other marketing 
messages and proposals. “There is no greater delivery mechanism 
out there than the United States mail,” he says. “E-mail is good for 
certain things, but direct mail has a tremendous effect in getting 
your message from point A to point B because it creates an engage- 
ment the minute they hold that piece in their hands.” 

Adding image and name personalization to the WGN mailer 
forged an even stronger emotional connection that began the moment 
recipients saw the piece, Defino says: “We put them in a clear envelope 
so recipients could see the message instantly. They were immediately 
engaged because their name was right there on it.” 

Audio further enhanced recipients’ visits to their PURLs. 
Tukaiz recorded the names of the 300 invitees so that when their 
Web image stepped up to the plate, the voice announced, “Now 
batting ...” before calling the recipient’s name. “The audio was the 
frosting on the cake,” says Defino. “It’s not mainstream at this 





PREGAME WARM-UP: WGN Radio 
used personalized direct mail pieces to 
invite its best advertisers to join them for 
a party and ball game on a pro baseball 
team’s 2009 OpeninglDay. ♦ * 
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Marketers for a cutting-edge medical procedure use mail to engage 
recipients on the sensitive subject of birth control. 

Family 

Matters 

BY TANYA IRWIN 
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L ike most any delicate issue, family planning is an idea that 
most people choose to discuss in private, at their conve- 
nience, with those closest to them. So how does a mar- 
keter find a path into that conversation? California-based 
Conceptus® Inc., developers of the permanent birth control 
procedure Essure,® is relying on direct mail. 

The company, which has maintained steady and effective direct mail com- 
munications for years, recently launched a campaign it calls “Push Away 
the Worries,” targeting oversized postcards at a segment of women whom 
company officials describe as “busy moms” in their 30s and 40s who’ve been 
identified as potentially interested in permanent birth control. 

Marketing officials at Conceptus® say they chose direct mail largely 
because it allows recipients to engage with the oft-sensitive information 
at their convenience and without fear of privacy violations. 

“A family’s decision to opt for permanent birth control is intimate and 
personal,” says Tracey Moses, vice president of consumer marketing and 
global branding for Conceptus.® “As such, we chose direct mail for its 
ability to facilitate a dialogue with women about a sensitive subject in the 
privacy of their own homes and to complement other media channels. 
The messaging was designed to get women talking about the options 
once their families are complete.” 

Created in 2008 by San Francisco-based Loomis Group, the current 
campaign plays up the joys of life after child rearing, of life with, well, 
fewer worries. The campaign also seeks to overcome the perceptions 
of the risks associated with tubal ligations (aka “having tubes tied”), 
previously the only permanent birth control procedure for women. 
“Strategically, the campaign sought to deliver the right balance of emo- 
tional and rational brand messages,” Moses says. 

The front of one of 
the cards shows a man 
and woman on a pic- 
nic with children play- 
ing in the background. 

Another card shows a 
man kissing a woman’s 
cheek. “This moment 
is ours,” reads the copy 
for both. “Stop worrying 
about unplanned preg- 
nancy and start enjoying 
every moment more.” 

The back of the cards 
includes information 
about Essure,® a less 
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than 10-minute, non-surgical procedure in which a doctor inserts flexible 
micro-inserts into a woman’s fallopian tubes. 

Because the procedure, approved by the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in 2002, is still relatively new to consumers, Moses says direct mail 
has been integral to introducing Essure® to audiences. “Testing, targeting, 
tracking and shelf life were important criteria for a product with very little 
consumer awareness,” she says. “Direct mail enabled us to cost-effectively 
send multiple versions of the campaign to test various messages, creative 
elements and product benefits. The metrics against each of these criteria 
allowed us to continually make adjustments for future campaigns.” 

In addition, says Moses, the extended shelf life of direct mail relative to 
other advertising vehicles made it a strategically compelling tactic, given the 
lengthy amount of time often invested in family planning. And the company 
was able to tell a more complete story about its product through mail. 

“It served as literature that women could take into physicians’ offices 
to continue to dialogue about the brand and her decision,” says Moses. 
“Direct mail also gives Essure® the ability to more carefully target women 
who (through research) we believed were more likely to take action. We 
wanted to introduce the brand as another means for women to exert 
greater control over their birth control options.” 

The mail channel doesn’t stand alone. Conceptus® has blended the 
pieces with other channels — including TV, radio and other forms of print 
marketing — to create an expansive multichannel echo chamber for its 
message. And the mailers include phone numbers and also drive recipients 
to the Essure® Web site for even more information. 

According to Moses, direct mail has had a particularly significant impact 
in the campaign: “To date, the campaign has shown a tremendous ability 
to motivate women to act via significant call volume increases. We’ve expe- 
rienced meaningful shifts in awareness in markets sup- 
ported by direct mail, including increases in the number of 
physicians performing the procedure and overall unit sales. 
Anecdotally, we are encouraged by reports from doctors 
offering insight into the number of women who’ve brought 
-*v***feM the mail pieces into their offices for consultation.” 

Consequently, direct mail will continue to be a central 
part of the Essure® marketing efforts, Moses says. “Mea- 
suring and maximizing the impact of marketing dollars 
is important, and direct mail has proven to be an effective 
tactic,” she asserts. “Through our direct mail efforts, we’ve 
been able to stimulate women’s interest in becoming 
educated about the Essure® procedure. This, in turn, has 
positively impacted demand, helped convert sales and 
stimulated increasingly important peer-to-peer dialogue 
about permanent birth control.” □ 
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WORRY-FREE MESSAGING: The Essure® 
“Push Away the Worries” theme captured the 
attention of America’s highly busy moms. 
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A Formal Invitation 

The marketer behind the winner of the Delivei® 

“Best of the Brag Room” competition tells how he 
makes direct mail work for his clients. 

Interview by Chantal Tode | Photograph by Roy Ritchie 



C ommercial printer Montage Graphics has a knack for helping its clients gain an edge through direct mail. 

Most recently, the company devised an effective and engaging mail campaign that has helped 
Sawi Formalwear, a marketing and sales cooperative composed of 35 men’s formalwear retailers, 
hold its own against even the larger retail chains. Relying on deep personalization, the series of 
four-color mailers have helped boost business by driving in-market consumers online and into stores for Sawi 
tuxedos. The mailers also earned Sawi (and Montage) more attention after it was named the winner of the 
Deliver “Best of the Brag Room” online competition. 

The magazine recently sat down with Toby Gadd, president of Montage Graphics, to talk about integration, 
personalization and the makings of a winning mail effort. 


DELIVER:VJe hear a lot about personaliza- 
tion these days. Is there anything unique 
about the direct mail from Sawi? 

TOBY DADD: A lot of one-to-one campaigns 
happen only once. What is unique about this 
program is that it is ongoing. Sawi members 
have continued using the same 8.5-inch by 
5-inch oversized postcard, making this one 
of the most successful ongoing, personalized, 
automated direct mail campaigns out there. 
DELIVER.'VJhat can other marketers glean 
from Sawi’s success? 

GADD: Direct mail is good, but if you can 
make it retainable, you go a lot further toward 
encouraging the recipient to follow through on 


“I love it when I see a 
mailer that is retainable, 
makes the call to action 
obvious and has an offer 
that applies to my need 
at that time.” 

— Toby Gadd, president, Montage Graphics 

an offer. We were able to do this for Sawi via digi- 
tal print technology that incorporates a name 
into an image. When this type of personalization 
is done in a way that is appropriate and creative, 
the piece becomes retainable. For example, Sawi 
uses an image of a bride and groom on a beach 
in which the groom is writing his and the bride’s 
names inside a heart in the sand. This particular 
piece has become a keepsake for many brides. 

Another reason for the program’s effective- 
ness is that consumers are being slammed 


with e-mail and it is becoming noise. This, in 
turn, creates a situation where direct mail is 
more likely to be noticed by the recipient and 
to imbue the sender with credibility and pres- 
tige, something that matters very much in the 
bridal market. 

DELIVER: How is the personalized direct 
mail generated? 

GADD. It’s generated with the SawiOne 
system, which was built on Montage Graphics’ 
ParticleLogic one-to-one platform. It automati- 
cally generates direct mail, e-mail and per- 
sonalized landing pages incorporating image 
personalization, variable coupon offers, retailer 
branding and store locator maps. 

We do a mail drop every week, and it is 
usually a big mix of campaigns at different 
intervals from a variety of Sawi stores. 

The system also handles all of the data. Mem- 
bers send us lists of leads, which come primarily 
from bridal shows. We get up to 30 different 
lists a week from members around the country. 
These go to a primary database and, each week, 
every lead is run through NCOA software to 
keep the database current. This helps keep track 
of people who are moving around, something 
Sawi’s younger demographic does a lot. Leads 
are then assigned to a specific member based on 
where the person lives. 

DELIVER: What do the stores do to deter- 
mine mailing intervals? 

GADD: Each store typically sends us the data 
for their bookings, and we determine how far 
out from the wedding date most brides in their 
area book the groom’s tuxedo fitting. The mem- 
bership of Sawi also meet twice a year to share 
what’s working and what’s not. Often, mem- 
bers will borrow a successful strategy used by 
another store and test it. 


DELIVER: How does the direct 
mail fit with other elements 
of the program? 

GAOL The direct mail cam- 
paign is the entry into a compre- 
hensive multichannel marketing 
system. The direct mail pushes 
recipients to a personalized URL 
to learn more. Once someone 
goes to the Web site, this triggers 
a message to the appropriate telemarketer to fol- 
low up with a call. 

DELIVER: You mentioned this being a keep- 
sake. Do you keep any direct mail pieces 
because they inspire certain feelings? 

GADD: I have around 100 pieces I hold on to. 
They are my inspiration bank. 

There’s one piece I used to keep because, at 
first, I thought it was a good example of how not 
to use personalization since the only apparent 
personalization was the use of my name. How- 
ever, the piece was from a well-known direct 
mailer that continued to use this strategy, so I 
decided I must be missing something. 

After speaking with people who liked receiving 
these pieces, I realized that it wasn’t the incoming 
personalization that was significant, but that recip- 
ients could personalize their response back using 
information provided in the mailer. This taught 
me that while push personalization is important, 
the pull aspect can be even more valuable. So now 
when I develop direct mail campaigns, I’m always 
trying to find ways to allow someone to show their 
preferences or describe their lifestyle. 
DELIVER:VJhat types of direct mail pieces 
make you cringe or get you excited? 

DADD: I receive a lot of direct mail with- 
out offers or calls to action, which makes me 
cringe. When someone puts a mailer out there 
and it’s not evident what I am supposed to do 
as a consumer, it’s a waste of money. Simply 
making me aware of the fact that a store exists 
isn’t enough to drive me in there or make me a 
loyal customer. 

I love it when I see a mailer that is retainable, 
makes the call to action obvious and has an 
offer that applies to my need at that time. In an 
instant, I know what I am supposed to do. That 
really does inspire me. □ 
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